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Promising Ruins: 


The Life of Inner-City Parks in San Diego, California 


Southcrest Trails, San Diego 


It remains admirable, the dream of creating green enclaves in the confines of the city, and old, as well, as ancient as the task 

of constructing urban environments. Even now, cultivating parkland amid buildings seems noble, as if greenery might somehow 
encourage peace and promote humane endeavors. However, when one leaves the revitalized areas of downtown San Diego 

and discovers miles upon miles of urban sprawl, the situation becomes complicated. Clearly, if social issues in the city are not 
addressed, they will flow unchecked into community parks, like so much fetid stormwater. With that in mind, I reflect here on 
some inner-city parks in San Diego, California, and consider how their role as promising ruins might be interpreted and what 
their current condition says to the visitor, anyone who may wish to enjoy a few moments of refreshment on public land— 


withered, though it may be, by the influence of neglect. 


Since 2001, I have observed the municipal parks of San Diego, California, taking note of their condition on a daily basis 
and studying the history of surrounding areas. Although I have spent much time at Balboa Park, Mission Bay and Presidio Park— 
attractions enjoyed annually by millions of visitors—my most recent experience has unfolded in the inner-city parks that languish 
in their shadow. In this reflection, I will consider several locations known by locals and a few adventurous tourists, those who veer 
from the beaten path. Among them we have Willie Henderson Sports Complex, the canyon of Imperial Marketplace, Southcrest 
Trails/Dorothy Petway Park, and Chicano Park. Standing in the midst of troubled neighborhoods, these greenspaces were once 
promising, inviting children to play and elderly residents to gather in the shade. However, following the rise of gang violence in 
the 1980s and 90s—and the shootings for which Southern California is infamous—a pattern of decline became the most powerful 
agent of change, one which defines these areas to this day. What, then, can be anticipated by the park visitor who wishes to enjoy 


a walk or a picnic? For a bit of context, we consider the recent history of these public spaces. 


On June 6, 2019, The San Diego Union Tribune revisited the May 29 shooting of Armando Torres Junior at Willie 
Henderson Sports Complex, adding that between 2014 and 2018 there had been a 340 percent increase in violent crime reports 
for the neighborhood. In response to the shooting, the San Diego Police Department established a temporary mobile command 
center in the parking lot of the complex. Beyond this, many citizens recall the two San Diego police officers who were shot 
near Mountain View Park (at Boston Avenue and 39th Street) in 2016, one of whom died from his injuries. This was reported in 
the July 28, 2016 edition of the San Diego Union Tribune. But the violence extends into other areas, as well, truly establishing a 
pattern of discontent and a troubled legacy for the city; Marie Widman Memorial Park has been the scene of so many stabbings, 
such regular gang violence (and multifarious crimes related to sex workers) that locals take care to avoid it, even in daylight hours. 
Although an exhaustive assessment of crime statistics is outside our current scope, these incidents speak to the atmosphere 


permeating inner-city parks in San Diego. 


On the Experiences of Daily Life 


Ideally, the life of a city park unfolds in desultory ease each day, as people arrive for refreshment and to enjoy a sense of 
community. Such areas are reserved for leisure, yes, but in a way that recalls the location as it was long ago; park planners culti- 
vate spaces where trees are more evident than concrete, hinting at the greenery that once grew in profusion, long before housing 
developments encroached on the land. If one is an idealist, such places can be imagined in vaguely utopian ways, as a harmonious 
balance between conservation and recreational use. If there is a guiding principle behind our urban land management, this notion 
speaks to it. The goal is to maintain multiple plant and animal species while creating recreational space, a difficult task indeed. 
Undoubtedly, inner-city parks do possess diverse populations, as those who gather could be joggers and dog walkers, or, in 


many unfortunate cases, people who simply have no other place to call home. Still, many others seek to conduct illicit activities in 


parks. To set foot upon the lawn or venture into the recesses of an urban canyon is to invite potential adventure— whether desired 
or not. Willie Henderson Sports Complex, where residents hesitate to roam, deserves additional mention here. 

On an average day, now that the parking lot gates have been permanently locked by the police, only a modest 
amount of foot traffic remains: an occasional dog owner making use of the now dilapidated baseball diamond; homeless men and 
women gathering at tables near the back; young men congregating around vehicles parked on the street—nearly to the exclusion of 


picnickers and families. The recreation office run by the city must remain locked during business hours for the safety of staff. 


Again, this harsh reality begs the question of the planners” original intentions. 


Liquor Store at 45” Street & Logan 


Being a “sports complex” rather than a mere park, the name of the place suggests hopefulness and a hint of noblesse oblige. 
Yet, the daily life of this park is not defined according to good intentions but by the social problems surrounding it, and this in no 
small measure. As one approaches from 45" Street, a liquor store comes into view, providing a backdrop for gun violence and 
drug-related crimes. Adjacent to it stands a beige apartment building a bit the worse for wear, one of many such dwellings that 
clutter the urban expanse. A strange buffer zone, the sports complex interrupts this continuum of city life, to some degree, while 
also providing a venue for its continuation. Rather than being a space for recreation, the complex has become a gathering spot for 
criminals and the disenfranchised, its vegetation concealing a multitude of activities. So, the question remains: if an inner-city park 
becomes an extension of the social issues that surround it—and cannot provide a safe haven for residents—what is to be done with 
such a troubled public space? Sadly, numerous parcels of land in San Diego overflow with refuse and harbor illicit activity, being 
regions where weeds grow unchecked and graffiti spreads. In this respect, they are neither fit for wildlife nor suited to the needs of 
park visitors. As the twenty-first century advances, the situation appears to have stymied the parks department and city government 
to no small degree. Now, we consider the ambience of the Imperial Marketplace canyon, roughly an acre of weed-choked land, 


where a streambed leads to a storm drain in the midst of the city. 


In the shadow of concrete, a man, perhaps in his mid-twenties, bows his head in concentration over a pile of garbage, 
standing quickly to reveal a ragged appearance and a bewildered expression. He has found a respite from the adventures of city 
life, for a brief moment, and discovered a place to store his treasures. And to the north of his location, another man—perhaps twice 
as old—climbs through hillside vegetation and more garbage to reach the high ground of the marketplace, where he will likely 
seek employment as a laborer for the day. He moves with ease through the obstacles and cradles a small satchel of belongings. 
And a woman, to the east, speaks loudly to herself amid the weeds, a long covering of blonde hair attending her. Only transients 
spend their days here. And what about the future of all such inner-city regions? What can their inhabitants anticipate? 


Time will tell. 


Imperial Marketplace Canyon, San Diego 


Watching young people conduct questionable activities in front of Willie Henderson Sports Complex as birds forage in the 
brown waters of Dorothy Petway Park, the question of environmental management assumes urgency. The land itself will not cease 
to exist, neither can the city of San Diego correct the problems that plague it. This leaves us with an ongoing narrative of daily 
life which, at best, serves as an object lesson; although the atmosphere of parks in affluent areas can be enjoyable and safe, it 
becomes disheartening in poor regions of the city. The areas we have considered here are useful case studies. They suspend social 
issues in a vacuum, where improvements remain temporary and mainly cosmetic or simply live and die as vague political promises. 
However, in all fairness to San Diego, the city”s inability to manage large swathes of land and waterways is not unique; numerous 
cities in the United States suffer from similar difficulties. As many scholars have noted over the years, American urban parks have 
long been dumping grounds, repositories for social problems that overflow from surrounding neighborhoods, urban discontent 


proliferating as lawmakers and public administrators dither. And how does this color the experience of a resident’s daily life? 


Chollas Parkway, San Diego 


I sometimes speak with local homeowners whose property abuts canyonland, San Diego being geologically rich with such 
formations. Residents of Uptown enjoy these spaces, considering them a benefit of living in the area, along with their local organic 
markets and a wealth of acclaimed restaurants. As habitats for native vegetation, such as lemonade berry, laurel sumac, and flattop 
buckwheat (a host of medicinal plants favored by indigenous people), canyons are cherished by many San Diegans. However, in 
certain neighborhoods where crime prevails, residents are understandably cautious, many of them opting to avoid canyons as places 
of danger and dreariness—understandably so. And, yet, many disenfranchised citizens abide on public land, by necessity as well as 
choice, creating networks of hidden communities feared by homeowners. Day by day, people carefully avoid and overlook these 


shadow neighborhoods, secret abodes that speak to the many difficulties of city life. 


Southeast San Diego Hillside 


Southcrest Trails, San Diego 


Thus far, we have found urban parks in San Diego to be not unlike the city’s counterparts elsewhere, many with poor 
administration and complex social problems, yet, still with rich natural resources and opportunities for recreation. In Chicano 
Park, there are even wonderful examples of civic art that deserve special attention. 

Established in 1971 and declared a National Historic Landmark in 2017 for its social significance, the park embodies San 
Diego culture in a distinct manner, to the extent that its neighborhood has recently become the object of gentrification, expensive 


apartments beginning to emerge into older, more traditional communities. A walk through the shadows of freeway overpasses 


reveals the atmosphere of Chicano Park, a place where murals speak like pages of text. 


Chicano Park, San Diego 


Chicano Park, San Diego 
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With its deep connection to California’s Mexican heritage, Chicano Park hosts numerous civic events, festivals, and 
protests. Daily life here finds one immersed in history, outstanding cuisine, and more than a few questions about the future, mainly 
regarding the poverty of our urban park environments. Through art and activism— and also by way of human tragedy—the story 
unfolds. While Chicano park is ideally a place for recreation, as well as being a center of art and culture, the reality of homelessness 


often becomes the central focus. 
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Chicano Park, San Diego 


Perhaps, above all else, one finds a lingering sense of incompleteness in these inner-city parks, as if a promise of renewal 
was broken long ago, never to be revisited. At a minimum, it seems that municipal authorities have neglected these areas or 
found them too complicated to manage. In any case, the life of inner-city parks in San Diego is a complex narrative, part social 


commentary and part adventure story —with a touch of mystery, a collection of promising ruins awaiting their future. 


A. M. Palmer 
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Publisher’s Editorial 


elcome to the first issue of Sharp 

Silhouette, where the endeavors of 

creative nonfiction and photography 
are celebrated and shared across a number 
of platforms. In this issue, we begin with news 
and commentary on the state of urban parks in 
America, a subject near to my heart. The men 
and women who struggle to live in the shadows 
of society, fighting for change and calling our 
nation’s values into question, are honored in 
these pages. 

Next, we will continue with a look at mass 
communication and consider its implosion into 
our culture, the way in which its presence has 
become overbearing, like a neighbor one cannot 
avoid. More than anything, media is a brilliant 
tool of manipulation. As the Nazis understood, 
if you tell a big lie, make it simple, and repeat it 
often enough, people will eventually mistake it 
for the truth; herein lies our focus. 

One reason for the creation of this 
magazine has to do with the power of mass 
communication, its potential being routinely 
underestimated. With this in mind, we begin 
an exploration into its strange ways and means, 
examining the processes by which beliefs and 
behaviors are engineered for our acceptance. 
However, this is also a literary endeavor, so 
the personal essay genre will be celebrated 
alongside news pieces and cultural analysis. 

As time goes on, I look forward to hearing 
from readers and, hopefully, contributors who 
wish to make their voices heard in this forum. 


The sharp edge of an outline, cast across 
the plane of a wall or canvas, is suggestive 
on many levels. From the shadow of a thing, 
one can guess its true nature and, to some 
extent, forecast its movements and discern its 
meanings. And from this perspective, we will 
experience words and pictures accordingly. 

Online publishing is an interesting 
form of mass communication, a blessing 
and a curse, perhaps. By way of the former, 
it offers a place for Sharp Silhouette’s 
metacommentary—criticizing the genre while 
fully participating in it, like a shadow moving 
across planes of irony. 

Beyond the general focus of this publication, 
which is sure to develop over time, there are 
certain subjects that form the core editorial 
emphasis. Here, my interests will become most 
evident, especially my curiosity about the 1950s. 

Midcentury modern culture, with its exuber- 
ant expressions of art, is fascinating to me, a 
subject about which I have written and taught. 
Indeed, my fondness for midcentury life inspired 
one of the inaugural articles for this magazine. 
The text I focus on is, at least to my mind, a bit 
of a classic. Mass Culture: The Popular Arts in 
America, is a collection of writings published in 
1957, at a time when television and advertising 
were just beginning to exert broad influence. 

In future issues, we will delve into art, 
architecture, and various biographies relevant 
to the period. In addition to prose, the power 
of images is also of primary interest here. 

High-contrast photography, color as 
well as black and white, also conveys the 
magazine' editorial focus, those images 
containing their own references to the sharp 
edge of life that we celebrate here. Beyond this, 
photo collage work will also be incorporated, 
serial imagery, division of space, and overlap 
offering a conceptual context for the subjects 
we will examine. More than anything, however, 
Sharp Silhouette celebrates the experience of 
observing life through words and pictures. Fun 
is at the heart of our complex journey. So, enjoy 
the inaugural issue, send your comments, and 
join me in the future. It is my hope to continue 
this publication long into my sunset years. And, 
happily, I believe that such hopes are justified. 
I thank you for your readership. 


A. M. Palmer, Publisher 


Mass Communication 
at Midcentury 


t's easy to recall that postwar American 

culture was rife with a sense of hope, 

while, simultaneously, casting a long 
shadow across the minds of the public. No less 
than the Cold War—as well as protests and 
news of much needed civil rights legislation— 
illuminated midcentury media. The rise of mass 
communication was unstoppable as it gained 
momentum year by year, sometimes for good 
and often for ill, as subsequent decades would 
reveal. For the moment, however, let's focus on 
the deeper aspects of the media revolution with 
Mass Culture: The Popular Arts in America, 
edited by Bernard Rosenberg and David 
Manning White, which tells the story in 
compelling fashion, from radio and motion 
pictures to television and the fabled rise of 
advertising. 

Whereas radio requires the imagination to 
bring auditory material to life, television offers 
no such freedom of thought. Rather, it 
renders the mind a blank canvas for visual 
stimulus and subliminal intervention, as 
viewers become addicted to the experience of 
passively receiving information. With that, it's 
possible to take a lie, repeat it, and allow it to 
become the belief system of the public. This 
simple but effective formula was perfected by 
the Nazis, and, to some extent, augmented by 
the television generation. Nixon is said to have 


remarked that the American people don’t 
believe anything until they see it on television. 
Thus, they sold the war in Vietnam and the 
Kennedy assassination. But how did this all 
begin? How did we become people who tend to 
believe all that is paraded before our eyes, often 
in blatant attempts to persuade us, perhaps 
even to deceive us in unpardonable fashion? It 
has to do with trust and establishing intimacy. 
To sit on the sofa with a friend, relative, 
or significant other, to dine together in casual 
circumstances—away from the scrutiny of 
public life—is to be intimate. Indeed, they knew 
it well, those who placed radios and televisions 
in every house, and encouraged Americans 
to sit in the dark and trust the voices of news 
anchors and talk show hosts. By midcentury, 
media had become a new sort of companion 
with unprecedented influence and access. 


On the Scope of Popular Culture 


More than anything, it is ubiquity that defines 
the essence of “pop culture,” the unavoidable 
songs and movies, the clever—and not so 
clever—references to recent television programs, 
content that nearly everyone has experienced by 
virtue of shared habits. Now, the reach extends 
even more profoundly; memes convey visual as 
well as linguistic content to create shared 
perspectives across the world. Popular ideas 
can now spread unchecked, meaning that their 
scope comprises the act of communication 
itself, augmented by technology, made relevant 
by our basic need to feel connected to others. 
Beyond this, we can delve a bit deeper to 
question how popular culture diverges from 
what could be considered “high” culture, its 
traditional opposite. Mozart or Katy Perry? 

Actually, one finds a better comparison 
according to this idea: popular culture gave rise 
to Disney's portrayal of American indigenous 
traditions while the tribes themselves gave us 
oral history—caricature versus truth. With this 
in mind, we will consider Theodore Adorno and 
the Frankfurt School in the next issue, both 
crediting and criticizing the famed theorists. 
For now, on with Mass Culture. 


n essay by Leo Lowenthal tells the story 
well. In “Historical Perspectives on 
Popular Culture,” he considers a survey 


related to “radio-listening habits in a foreign 
country.” (1) 


Radio is the companion of the 
lonely. It has made gigantic strides 
for almost half a century. Women 
in particular, especially those with 
small pensions and without other 
resources, who are completely 
isolated, are now in touch with 

the whole world thanks to the 
radio. (2) 


Does this imagery strike us as being quite 
familiar? How many isolated suburbanites, 
especially older people, find friendship with 
talk show hosts and television stars, trusting 
newscasters to provide “news” rather than mere 
propaganda? And it all began with radio. Going 
further, Lowenthal reveals that some people, 
even in the early days of mass media influence, 
took issue with their new social condition. 
Pertaining to the radio, one woman responded: 


... once there is a set in the 
house, one cannot resist. 
Everybody listens idiotically, 
the kids and the others too. (3) 


Here, I come to a point of digression, recalling 
examples from my own upbringing. 

Through the 1970s to roughly the end of the 
80s, serialized television “programs” reached 
staggering heights of popularity, befriending 


the lonely, my mother and grandmother 
among them. During the early postwar years, 
extended families still inhabited small urban 
enclaves, enjoying block parties and Sunday 
dinners, sending food to the sick, and fostering 
a sense of community. However, the exodus to 
the suburbs (in full swing by the 60s and 70s) 
created isolation. Suddenly, my mother found 
herself at a distance from her relatives and 
friends, no one wishing to drive from the heart 
of the city into the winding, inconvenient streets 
of suburbia. We were alone. And although she 
tried to resist the technicolor distractions of 
television, my mother eventually succumbed, as 
did I for most of my childhood. 

I recall watching old Cary Grant and 
John Wayne movies as my mother languished 
in depression, thinking, somehow, that winning 
the West or solving noir crimes in unnamed 
cities, might somehow set me free. These 
fanciful notions became my playmates. 
Eventually, after years of music videos and 
1960s reruns—Hawaii Five O, The Brady 
Bunch, and Mission: Impossible among my 
favorites—I was grown and on my way to the 
university, prepared to hear my professors 
deride my misspent childhood. Happily, I 
also enjoyed many hours playing and reading 
children's classics, among them, The Mouse 
and the Motorcycle, The Wind in the Willows, 
The Chronicles of Narnia, and, eventually, The 
Lord of the Rings and more than a few Marvel 
comics, as well. Without a doubt, popular 
culture had infused my heart and mind, even 
as I studied the sonnets of Shakespeare and 
traversed the dour landscapes of Faulkner. 

When I consider the commentaries made 
about radio culture, I find them to be timely 
given our current age of media intervention. If 
we can agree that radio, television, movies, and, 
most recently, social media act as surrogate 
friends, we must then ask if they are indeed 
trustworthy companions. Moreover, we must 
also accept the fact that they are, quite clearly, 
unavoidable mediators, having overcome even 
the most determined holdouts. Isolation is 
indeed compelling. 

For now, let us conclude this inaugural piece 
by considering the concept of leisure. 


Our Favorite Diversions 


erhaps leisure is the most hypnotic 

element of that old standby, the 

Protestant work ethic. It is the promise 
that labor entitles one to well-earned relaxation, 
but not of the boring variety; rather, the 
purveyors of the system will create suitable 
diversions for their laborers to enjoy, extrava- 
gant spectacles and breathtaking excitement— 
all of which lead to the spending of money. 
Thanks to tireless Marxist critics, we now 
understand the self-perpetuating nature of this 
system, the consumer-spending driven economy 
that underwrites all industrial revolutions, 
those related to manufacturing as well as the 
new frontier of information commodities. After 
a long day working to keep the establishment 
afloat, laborers can enjoy Disneyland, superhero 
movies, shopping malls, NFL games, and 
countless “reality TV” shows, or simply delve 
into the world of internet browsing, credit 


cards in hand. 

Looking back at postwar America, we 
might smile at the naive hopefulness of our 
predecessors, considering their absent-minded 
conformity to be charming. They were persuad- 
ed to accept the cloying friendship of new 
technologies, much as we are even now— 
especially now. Always, however, our favorite 
diversions do indeed come with a price, which 
we will discuss in the coming months. 

From the early days of radio to the rise 
of movie culture and television, it has been 
difficult to resist the promises made by our 
favorite diversions, that we will be informed by 
them, kept up to date on the issues, and that 
we will never be alone again, true solitude being 
anathema to the ways of mass communication. 
In the next issue, we will continue our analysis. 


(1) Leo Lowenthal, “Historical Perspectives on Popular 
Culture” (Mass Culture: The Popular Arts in America, 
Bernard Rosenberg and David Manning White, editors, 
Glencoe, Illinois, 1957). p. 46. 


(2) Lowenthal, p. 47 (Survey response reprinted from the 
American Journal of Sociology, Vol. 55, 1950). 


(3) ibid. 


Aspects of Autumn 


With the gift of natural insight, forests become woods 

for a deeper experience of change, not for their own sake, 

but for the moment of transformation itself, 

during which time the child becomes wiser, 

morning opens into afternoon, and the events of a day—or even the passing 
of years—are noted but quickly forgotten, giving way to shifting expressions 


of light and the change of seasons. 


Venturing into the beauty of a twilight forest, 
for a transformation of any kind, invites the haunting aspects 
of woodland life, unseen and undesired engagements, an invitation 


to prey and predator alike. 


Survival of these elements and passages remains the greater part 
of experience, even beyond anticipated arrivals, 
the wanderer’s eventual return 


to the renewing grace of summer. 


For now, tree limbs, gaunt and fading, filter all aspects of autumn 
in the woods, 


as the time of winter begins, 


and the traveler advances through hours and years, half-light presiding. 


After transformation—surviving to return or walking deeper 
into uncertainty— 

natural insights will occur with ease, 

as seasons continue to change 


and colors become less familiar with age. 
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Inner-city life has within it a 1 
number of liminal spaces, not the 
least of which are the urban parks m 


that fill our nation. 
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Certain found objects symbolize their 
many complexities, hence the cover 
photograph. 


A y M o ze, 


Hope and a sense 

of anticipation characterize 
these artifacts, as they 
emerge from the chaos of the 
day, ordinary in all respects. 


Silhouettes 


This issue is dedicated to those who find themselves 


e News E o 
at odds within the greenspaces of the city, neither free 
e Commentary to enjoy the natural elements surrounding them, nor 
MN Education a contained by the complications of urban 
ife. 


Fresh Notions in Print! 
Contact the Publisher 


for Updates! 


Next Issue 


Habitations of the Mind 


ET 


Art, Essays, Poetry 


Sharp Silhouette Literary Magazine 
is dedicated to the written word and the 
power of images, with special emphasis 
on collages, photo essays and creative 
nonfiction. 


Please direct all inquiries to A. M. Palmer 

at Palmer.humanities. library@gmail.com. 
Feedback is always greatly appreciated, and 
balanced criticisms are welcomed. Cheers! 


Copyright, A. M. Palmer, 2021 


The Stylus 
Humanities Library 


he library contains a number of academic titles pertaining 

to art, literary theory, history, Jewish Studies, architecture, 
biography, and the American Civil War. Look for the website and 
catalog this spring. Various programs and services will be available 
through the library, a haven for writers and thinkers. Join me! 


